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Where the summer shower steeping, 

May have stain'd (he leaf's bright glow ; 
There the winter tempest sweeping, 

Might have laid the flowret low. 

Where a God of wrath reproving. 

Might hare hnmbled to the grave ; 
There a God of mercy loving. 

Only wounds that be may save. 

Thus the heavenly hand that guides us, 

Bears us through the trying blast ; 
Or some shelter 1 d calm provides us 

Till the.gathering storm be past. 

J. S. M. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF SLEEP.* 

Sleep*-" Tired nature's sweet restorer ! — balmy sleep !" — the comfort 
of moat other men, has been the very torment of philosophers. We do 
not mean, that to them it has been uniformly the season of distressing 
dreams, and soul-harrowing fantasies ; though from the volume before 
us, we are certainly not led to envy either the slumbers or the visions of 
the studious. We. refer not so much to the dreams of the night, as to 
the interminable and fruitless speculations of the day. Among these, 
the phenomena of sleep have formed a perfect queeslio cruris. Whether 
to place it among entities or non-entities — to describe it as a positive or 
negative influence — to call it an affection of the mind, or a state of the 
body, .have bemsoutcus of endless discussion, which like Horace's river, 
seems destined to, run on, 

" i i ioomne volubilis revum.'' 

While, ta, unhappy Morpheus himself, each succeeding theory of the 
philosophers has been little better than a Procustes' bed, to make him 
commensurate with which, he must be either stretched upon a rack, or 
curtailed of his fair proportions, at the caprice of every would-be meta- 
physician, who. may have taken upon him to give a categorical reply to 
the question, What it sleep ? 

But, besides the difficulty of denning its nature, there are various 
inquiries connected with the subject, about which opinions have been 
entertained by philosophers, as diverse and opposite as those which were 
agitated for centuries with reference to secondary qualities, and which 
divided the metaphysical world into the two great rival schools of No- 
minalists and Realists. And if the pour et cuntre of these questions 
have not been discussed with the same degree of pugnaciousness — if the 
matter have never been determined by the force of blows, that summary 
method of deciding every controversy, be it philosophical, religious, or 
political — thanks, not always to the good temper of the combatants, but 
to the growingly phlegmatic spirit of the philosophy of these modern 



day. 



s the mind conscious in sleep ? Or, is consciousness (and of course 
if we are to believe Locke, personal identity along with it) altogether 
superseded ? Does the mind think, or is it in a state of absolute 
torpor? Is sleep a suspension of some of the mental faculties, while 

* The Philosophy of Sleep. By Robert Macnish. Author of "The Anatomy 
of Drunkenness," and Member of the Faculty of Physicians aud Surgeons of Gla^- 
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others are left to lord the ascendant, or is it a suspension of them all ? 
Is this suspension, whether partial or universal, an invariable charac- 
teristic of the state of slumber, or is it only occasional ? Does it always 
extend its Lethean influence to the same powers of the mind, or do va- 
rious faculties at different times experience the touch of its leaden 
sceptre ? — But we might run on with such inquiries almost ad infinitum. 
What a happy wight is he, who can nod in the chimney-corner, in his 
easy chair, or dose away the livelong night upon his soft snug pillow, 
without perplexing a single thought, or occupying a single moment about 
the philosophy of his slumbers ! 

However, as there are some unquiet spirits in the world, that cannot 
even sleep without knowing something of the nature of that mysterious 
influence, to which they too, maugre their philosophy, are compelled to 
bow, it may be satisfactory to such to learn, that our author has taken 
some pains to give them all attainable information on the subject. And 
this he has compressed, considering what an age of book-making it is 
we live in, into so reasonable a compass, stated m so perspicuous a style, 
and generally speaking, so well arranged in tidy little chapters, that the 
most inveterate dozer may take up the book and lay it down again, and 
thus snore and philosophize by turns, without undue fatigue, whether of 
the mind or of the body. 

" Sleep," says Dr. Macnish, for we presume we mayj at least in cour- 
tesy, assign our author a diploma, " is the intermediate state between 
life and death ; life being regarded as the frame in the full enjoyment 
of its functions, and death as that of their total suspension/' To this 
opening sentence of his introductory chapter, we must object} as being 
very carelessly expressed. Encountering it thus -at the commencement 
of his volume, it is not calculated to give us the most favourable impres- 
sion of the writer's style. Life cannot be regarded 'as the frame, though 
it may be the state in which the frame exists. Nor is it easy to say for 
what antecedent noun, the pronoun that in the latter clause of the sen- 
tence is designed to stand. We must not be considered hypercritical in 
thus animadverting npon words. Precision is a quality of style, which 
We deem indispensable in philosophical writers ; and in no department 
of philosophy is it more needed, than in the philosophy of mind. We 
are tempted to think, that by some modern authors, especially of the 
phrenological school, its importance has been strangely overlooked. We 
would not, however, wish our readers to form their opinion of the vo- 
lume from the specimen of inaccuracy which has caught our eye in its 
opening sentence. This would be doing it a very great injustice. 

" The sensorial power," observes our author, "is merely another term 
for the sensibility and energy displayed by the nervous system." That 
system, he informs us, consists of four grand divisions. Of these the 
first, the brain, is appropriated to the mind. The second, the medulla 
oblongata, is that by which are exercised the powers of hearing, seeing, 
smell, and taste. These we have hitherto thought to be as much 
exercises of the mind as any other intellectual process, with this 
only difference, that in them the mind is exercised through the me- 
dium of the organs of sense. If, however, it is by the medulla oblongata, 
that we hear, smell, taste, and see, considering these as we do to be 
mental operations, we could not at all accord with the theory which ap- 
propriates mind exclusively to the brain. The third division of the ner- 
vous system, is the medulla spinalis, to the energy of which Mr. Macnish 
attributes touch and voluntary movement. Whether taste and smell 
are to be regarded as but special exercises of the sense of touch, we 
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could not venture at present to determine ; neither shall we presume to 
say how far the establishment of such a conjecture might affect this part 
of our author's theory. The fourth department of the sensorial power 
is the great sympathetic nerve which belongs to the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera. The justice of this ' division of labour* among the nerves, and the 
general correctness of Mr. Macnish's distinction of the various parts of 
the nervous system, and of the sensorial power exercised in consequence of 
that system, we must leave physiologists to discuss. We are free to 
admit the important aid which the knowledge of anatomy is calculated 
to render in inquiries relating to the human mind, though we by no 
means consider it to be by itself competent to determine such inquiries, 
and cannot bow to the opinions of its professors upon the subject of 
mind, as decisions from which there should be no appeal. 

The sensorial power, Mr. Macnish does not regard as uniform in its 
operations ; but thinks it capable of being increased or diminished, and 
in some cases of being suspended altogether. Slumber, he conceives to 
be requisite, in order to suspend occasionally one or other exercise of 
this sensorial power, for the purpose of restoring it when exhausted to 
its necessary vigour. Sleep, then, according to his theory, is the sus- 
pension of the sensorial power, except in those functions of animal life, 
which are never dormant as being indispensable to the continuance of 
life. These functions, he considers to depend entirely upon the great 
sympathetic nerve, the operations of which, he consequently supposes 
to be unaffected by sleep, unless in a degree which may render them 
more or less lively, but in no instance occasions their total suspension. 
The action of the other parts of the nervous system he regards as sus- 
pended during slumber — that of some parts at one time, of others at 
another, in proportion as each may have been exerted, and consequently 
weakened beforehand 5 a circumstance from which arises the necessity 
of their being recruited by repose. In some instances, he supposes that 
the entire system, with the single exception of the great sympathetic 
nerve, is subject to a total suspension of activity ; and the degree to 
which that suspension prevails, the time during which it lasts, and the 
order in which the energies of the various nerves awake from its influ- 
ence, he looks upon as varying indefinitely in different cases, and produc- 
ing by that variety, the variety of affections to which the state of sleep 
is liable. 

We must not indulge in a lengthened analysis of this ingenious and 
feasible theory. Our attempting to do so, would bewilder ourselves and 
our readers in a labyrinth of metaphysics, in which, however well in- 
clined we might be to lose ourselves, it is probable they would have no 
inclination to follow us. Like every other theory that professes to ex- 
plain the arcana of nature, it does little more than state the observable 
phenomena of sleep in terms more technical and philosophical than 
those employed by the vulgar. -It but carries the difficulty from the ex- 
ternal appearances ot the body, and from the organs of sense, to the 
nerves. We do net observe that it does more than glance at die diffi- 
culties of the question as it relates simply to the state of the mind in 
sleep. And while the suspension of certain powers which we exercise 
(from whatever. source we obtain them) during our wakeful hours, is an 
universally admitted feet ; the cause of that suspension still remains, 
M perhaps it ever mast remain — a secret. It is one of those great laws 
°f nature, about which we talk so much, and know so little. These 
laws we can discover only from their uniform effects ; of their causes we 
Me utterly ignorant. And when, as with reference to attraction, gra- 
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vitation, or electricity, we fancy ourselves wise enough to assign such 
causes, we shall find ourselves, after all, but veiling our ignorance 
behind a flimsy net- work of learned phrases. We do not altogether ob- 
ject to such phrases, nor to the investigations in which they occur. They 
are not without their uses. And though in such inquiries the progress 
we make is but from one effect to another (for such are all secondary 
causes) the inquiry itself, as an exercise of mind, and still more as teach- 
ing lessons of humility, is by no means unprofitable. After all, the 
profoundest philosopher will find it his wisdom to sit down and reflect 
how little he really knows about the most ordinary subjects of conside- 
ration — about either the essence or the accidents of his own nature 
— about any thing in the worlds either of matter or of mind, that he 
may be tempted to explore. How humbling to our vanity, to find 
enough to puzzle us in the mysteries of a slumber, or the philosophy of 
a dream ! How satisfactory, where after all our researches so much 
must remain undiscovered and unknown, to be able to resolve all into 
the will and wisdom, the power and goodness, of the First Great Cause ! 

" Sleep exists in two states, the complete and incomplete." Under 
this summary division d\:es our author include all those almost nameless 
varieties of the state of slumber, which, on the very mention of sleep, 
seem to pass in review before our mind. There is the dreamy doze which 
seems scarcely to divest us of our sensibility to surrounding objects or 
passing occurrences, but just draws down the curtain of the eyelid, shuts 
out a little of the glare of day, and lulls the powers of mind and body 
into a half voluntary and half involuntary state of quietude. And 
there is the overtaking and betraying nod, that bows the head in the 
midst, and in despite of ruminations, employment, or company. There 
is the short, but comfortable nap, the luxury of which a monarch might 
envy. And there is the deep and downright snore, which though doc- 
tors and philosophers tell us, that stertuousness is to be regarded as a 
state of incomplete slumber, we cannot but look upon as an indubitable 
token of deep repose — a sound significant of the very acme of enjoyment 
in the epicurism of somnolency. 

To describe these varieties of slumber, would be out of the question. 
Indeed it would protract this review to a length so soporific, as to leave 
all our readers, long ere it was concluded, in the enjoyment of this same 
state of stertuous repose. Besides there are a thousand other topics 
connected with sleep that would claim their share of notice. To prove 
this we need only glance at the contents of the volume before us. There 
is the sleep of plants — the theory of dreaming — the prophetic character 
of dreams — the night mare and the day mare — sleep walking and sleep 
talking — sleeplessness and drowsiness — sleep from cold — from heat ; and 
what our author avers from experience to be the soundest of all slumbers, 
from long dull sermons — abstraction and waking dreams, to which class 
belongs the common employment of building castles in the air — pro- 
tracted sleep, reverie, and trance — death and lie sleep of the soul. 
Should we attempt to follow him through these various ramifications of 
this interesting subject, common humanity would compel us to begin 
with the advice, " gentle reader put on thy night cap." 

But the theory of dreaming is the only topic that we shall particu- 
larly notice. Of all the affections of the state of sheep, this is perhaps, 
in every point of view, the most remarkable : in fact, it includes in a 
measure, all the rest. Incubus and somnambulism, with other varieties 
of those affections, appear to us to be so many species, all reducible under 
the genus of dreaming. They are but dreams carried by some external or 
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internal cause, some impulse or influence from without, or some derange- 
ment of the functions within, to the utmost degree of intensity. If Mr. 
Macnish's theory be correct, they all arise but from the non-suspension 
of one or other function of the sensorial power ; the non-interruption of 
the action of one or other part of the nervous system, which action or 
function may hare been usually suspended or interrupted by sleep. Thus 
when we dream, that part of the system in which the power of imagi- 
nation resides,- continues its action, while judgment, seeing, hearing and 
other waking operations, are suspended ; when we talk in sleep, the ta- 
lisman of suspension is taken off the powers of speech, or the part of 
the system where those powers are located, while more or fewer of the 
other faculties still remain under its bewitching charm. When we walk 
in sleep, a correspondent part of the nervous system — a part the opera- 
tions of which are usually suspended — is set at liberty by some exciting 
cause, while other parts and their powers continue dormant. When we 
lie under the influence of the dreaded night-mare, the great sympathetic 
nerve, which usually continues its operations during sleep, and whose 
operations are necessary to life, is subject to a partial and temporary sus- 
pension of its functions, while other parts of the system are hereby forced 
by the law of compensation, into unusual, painful, and distressing ac- 
tivity. 

Dreaming is not the sole privilege of man. It seems to be shared by 
him in common with the brute, whose slumbers are often evidently dis- 
turbed by terrifying visions, as well as sweetened by dreams of happi- 
ness and joy. 

The causes of dreams, or to speak more properly, the circumstances 
which occasion dreaming, are as various, as airy, and as unaccountable as 
the dreams themselves. If the mind be predisposed that way, there is 
scarcely any thing, however trivial, that will not set it dreaming, and 
give acharacter tdits night visions. The occurrences of the day, or of the 
night, the position of the body, the state of the stomach, the feelings of 
the mind, and many other circumstances, will diffuse their influence over 
our dreams. To imagine that visions thus liable to be caused or af- 
fected by a variety of passing events, known and unknown, remembered 
and forgotten^ can be in any way prophetical, we agree with our author 
in denouncing as the weakest superstition. The visions of inspired seers 
remain unaffected by this decision. They are a class sui generis, and 
must not be judged of by ordinary laws. With the sentiments of Mr. 
Macnish upon this important subject, we perfectly accord: — 

" That there was a period when futurity was unfolded in visions — when 
its gloomy vista was lighted up by the torch of heaven — is also as true as 
that such periods have departed for ever from the earth. These were the 
times when God held communion with man ; and, breathing wisdom and 
foresight over his slumbering spirit, gave him a knowledge of circumstances 
which no human sagacity could have guarded against or foreseen. It was 
thus that He warned Abimelech of Sarah's relationship to Abraham — that 
His angel appeared in a dream to Joseph, and foretold the birth of our Sa- 
viour — that Nebuchadnezzar beheld in vision the types of his approaching 
fall — and that Pharaoh witnessed the symbols of that abundance and famine 
which were respectively to enrich and desolate the land of Egypt. The 
whole book of Revelations is one magnificent dream — one gush of the Divine 
Spirit overflowing the mind of its author in sleep, and bringing the most 
distant ages in emblem before his eyes. But such signal manifestations of 
God's intimacy with man, have long gone by. He appears no more in vi- 
sion, to warn, to instruct, to solace. He speaks not in thunder upon Mount 
Sinai, or moves before his people as a pillar of fire, or arrests the laws of 
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nature in their behalf. Earth has become more remote from heaven than in 
those favoured times, and is now, in all cases, governed by the fundamental 
laws originally made by God for its regulation. ' — pp. 102, 103. 

Yet we cannot agree with this writer in ascribing ordinary dreams to 
chance. Indeed we consider the word chance, when thus used, to be an 
unmeaning vocable, that ought long ago to have become obsolete in the 
language of philosophy. Important admonitions, we have no doubt, may 
even still be communicated through the medium of dreams. ' The Being 
that has created mind and given to the nervous system its mysterious 
energy, can undoubtedly influence the human mind, either during wake- 
fulness or sleep, and in either state can exercise such a providential 
oversight with reference to the most trivial occurrences of life, as not 
only to direct our waking actions, but even to form the substance and 
shape the character of our dreams. And though none of these visions 
of the night are to be relied on as oracular, or regarded as possessing 
any claim to inspiration, y*t, to 'deny that there have been even in dreams 
some extraordinary premonitions infused into the mind, would be to deny 
well-attested facts. This may be, done by means of secondary causes, 
the existence or operation of which we may not be able, in any instance, 
to discover; but to attribute it to mere chance, is to speak more like a 
fool than a philosopher. Of two or three such coincidences, however 
remarkable, we might be brought to believe, if we could understand 
what is meant by it, that " they were altogether tke effect of chance.'' 
But that the numerous well authenticated instances of this nature that 
might be narrated, are to be thus accounted for is more than any doc- 
trine of chances, that we have ever heard of, will satafactoriiy prove. 
Some very remarkable specimens are given by our author, the mysteri- 
ousness of which we ratber imagine his own theory will be found inade- 
quate to solve :— 

" Miss B— -, a young lady, a native of Ross-shire, was deeply in loye 
with "an officer who accompanied Sir John Moore In the Peninsular War. 
The constant danger to which he was exposed, had an evident effect Upon 
her spirits. She became pale and melancholy in perpetually brooding over 
his fortunes, and, in spite of aU that reason eould do> felt a certain convic- 
tion that when she last parted with her lover, she had parted f»klt him for 
ever. In vain was every scheme tried to dispel from her mind the awful 
idea: in vain were all the sights which opulence could. cgmnjand, unfolded 
before her eyes. In the midst of pomp and gaiety, wheh.muslc aild laughter 
floated around her, she walked as a pensive phantom, oyer whose head some 
dreadful and mysterious influence hung. She was brought Vf ner affec- 
tionate parents to Edinburgh, and introduced into all the mirth of that gay 
metropolis ; but nothing could restore her, or banish from ner mindtbe in- 
supportable pang which invested it. The song and the dance may dissipate 
the feebler sorrows of the heart, but in a woe so deeply rooted as hers, their 
syren influence was tried in vain : they only aggravated her _dj£tress, and 
made the bitterness of despair more poignant. In a surprisingly short pe- 
riod, her graceful form declined into all the appalling cn,4ractei-istjujs of a 
fatal illness; and she seemed rapidly hastening to the grave, when a dream 
confirmed the horrors she had long anticipated, and gave the finishing stroke 
to her sorrows. One night, after falling asleep, she imagined she saw her 
lover, pale, bloody, and wounded in the breast, enter her apartment. He 
drew aside the curtains of the bed, and, with a look of the utmost mildness, 
informed her that he had been slain in battle, desiring her, at the same 
time, to comfort herself, and not take his death too seriously to heart. It 
is needless to say what influence this vision had upon a mind so replete with 
woe. It withered it entirely, and the unfortunate girl died a few days there- 
after, but not without desiring her parents to note down the day of the 
month on which it happened, and see if it would be confirmed, as she confi- 
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dently declared it would. Her anticipation was correct, for accounts were 
shortly after received that the young man was slain at the battle of Corunna, 
which was fought on the very day on the night of which his mistress had 
beheld the vision." — pp. 106, 107. 

The following is narrated by the author as having occurred to himself, 
though it has still left him sceptical upon the point at issue .* — 

" I was then in the county of Caithness, when I dreamed that a near rela- 
tion of my own, residing in Glasgow, had suddenly died ; and immediately 
thereafter awoke in a state of inconceivable terror, similar to that produced 
by a paroxysm of the night-mare. The same day, happening to be writing 
home, I mentioned the circumstance in a half-jesting, half-earnest way. To 
tell the truth, I was afraid to be serious, lest I should be laughed at for 
putting any faith in dreams. However, in the interval between writing and 
receiving an answer, I remained in a state of most unpleasant suspense. I 
felt a presentiment that something dreadful had happened, or would happen; 
and although I could not help blaming myself for a childish weakness in so 
feeling, I was unable to get rid of the painful idea which had taken such 
rooted possession of my mind. Three days after sending away the letter, 
what was my astonishment when I received one written the day subsequent 
to mine, and stating that the relative of whom I had dreamed, had been 
struck with a fatal shock of palsy the day before — viz. the very day on the 
morning of which I had beheld the appearance in my dream ! My friends 
received my letter two days after sending their own away, and were natu- 
rally astonished at the circumstance. 1 may state that my relation was in 
perfect health before the feted event took place. It came upon him like a 
thunder-bolt, at a period when no one coultl have the slightest anticipation 
of danger."^-pp. 108, 109, 

A countryman of Mr. Macnish's, Dr. Abercrombie, in his work on 
the Intellectual Powers, has furnished us with several other instances 
of remarkable dreams, into the causes and occasions of which he enters 
more satisfactorily — though there are still difficulties in the subject 
which we must feel that even his theory of dreaming has by no means 
removed. We fully concur, however, with Dr, Abercrombie, in the 
opinion that the subject is "not only curious, but important ; that it ap- 
pears to be worthy of careful investigation, and that there is much reason 
to believe that an extensive collection of authentic facts, carefully ana- 
lyzed, would unfold principles of very great interest in reference to the 
philosophy of the mental powers." 

According to the last cited author, there are two peculiarities that are 
observable in the state of the mind when dreaming. The first is, that 
" the impressions which arise in it are believed to have a real and pre- 
sent existence ; and this belief is not corrected, as in the waking state, 
by comparing the conception with the things of the external world." 
The second, that " the ideas or images in the mind follow one another 
according to associations over which we have no control : we cannot, as 
in the waking state, vary the series or stop it at our will." In fact, 
imagination and the power of association are the faculties which seem to 
rule with arbitrary sway, while the exercise of the will, the judgment, 
and the external senses are, to a great degree, suspended. 

Into the laws or principles of association observable in dreaming, Dr. 
Abercrombie enters with considerably more, minuteness of observation 
than Mr. Macnish. He classifies them under a fourfold arrangement, 
which appears to him to include the principal varieties of dreams. The 
associations by which they are influenced are, in his opinion, either recent 
events or emotions — bodily sensations experienced during sleep — old and 
forgotten associations revived or recollected— or strong propensities of 
character, and strong mental emotions. Whether this attempt to bind 
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such a Proteus as the power of dreaming in the cords of systematic ar- 
rangement is to be regarded as successful, or whether this arrangement 
includes all possible varieties of dreams, we must leave to others to de- 
cide. Under these various heads Dr. Abercrombie has grouped several 
singular specimens, some of jyhich he has endeavoured to analyse and 
account for. The narration or a few of these our readers will probably 
prefer to any protracted examination into the philosophy >of the subject ; 
and in addition to those with which we have been famished by Mr. 
Macnish, may, in fact, enable them to frame a philosophy of their own, 
which will probably come as near the mark, after all, as any with which 
we could supply them. 

The first is a martial dream, produced by the falling of a pair of 
tongs :— 

" It happened at the period when there was an alarm Of Frepch invasion, 
and almost every man in Edinburgh was a soldier. All things had' been 
arranged in expectation of the landing of an enemy ; the first notice of 
which was to be given by a gun from the Castle, and th}s was to be -fol- 
lowed by a chain of signals calculated to alarm the conntiy in aB directions. 
Farther, there had been recently in Edinburgh a splendid ri iffl tary spec- 
tacle, in which five thousand men had been drawn up m Prfrici's-street, 
fronting the Castle. The gentleman to whom the dream occurred, and who 
had been a most zealous- volunteer, was in bed between two arid three 
o'clock in the morning, when he dreamt of hearing the signal gtm. He 
was immediately at the Castle, witnessed the proceedings, for' displaying tie 
signals, and saw and heard a great bustle over the , town, from trdops and 
artillery assembling, especially in Prince's-street. At this ' tirtier, ;he was 
roused by his wife, who awoke in a fright, in consequence of a similar 
dream, connected with much noise and' the landing of an ehetA^,^and Con- 
cluding with the death of a particular friend of ner Tuis^aria%'.wbJ6 had 
served with him as a volunteer during the late war. Tn^.brtgnf of this re- 
markable concurrence was ascertained, in the morning, fd'be'The tloise pro- 
duced in the room above, by the fall of a pair of tongs, which had beenleft 
in some very awkward position, in support of a dothes*sc»ean."->-pp. «TO, 
271. 

The' second is an extraordinary instance of the* powe*' of 'producing 
dreams, which can be exercised over some persons, by whftip«rln|> into 
their ears while asleep :— 

"The subject of an experiment of this kind was an ofi^cer In the ex- 
pedition to Lonkburg in 1758, who had this peculiarity in so rem^rt able a 
degree, that his companions in the transport were in the oonstant habit of 
amusing themselves at his expense. They coukLproduce in iinjj ,pny kind 
of dream, by whispering into his ear, especially if this, was donejjy a friend 
with whose voice he was familiar. At one time, they cpnouc.ted. him 
through the whole progress of a quarrel, which ended in, a duel! an^ when 
the parties were supposed to be met, a pistol was put into his hanq, which 
he fired, «nd was awakened by the report. On another occasion, they 
found him asleep on the top of a locker or bunker in the cabin, when they 
made him believe he had fallen overboard, and exhorted bim to s&ve mmself 
by swimming. He immediately imitated all the motions of swimming. 
They then told him a shark was pursuing him, and entreated him to dive 
for his life. He instantly did so, with such force as tc- throw Mmself en- 
tirely from the locker upon the cabin floor, by which he was much bruised, 
and awakened of course. After the landing of the army at Louisburg, his 
friends found him one day asleep in his tent, and evidently much annoyed 
by the cannonading. They then made him believe that he was engaged, 
when he expressed great fear, and showed an evident disposition to run 
away. Against this they remonstrated, but, at the same time, increased 
his fears, by imitating the groans of the wounded and the dying; and when 
he asked, as he often did, who was down, they named his particular friends. 
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At last they told him that the man next himself in the line had fallen, when 
he instantly sprung from his bed, rushed out of the tent, and was roused 
from his danger and his dream together, by falling over the tent ropes. A 
remarkable circumstance in this case was, that, after these experiments, he 
had no distinct recollection of bis dreams, but only a confused feeling of op- 
pression or fatigue ; and used to tell his friends that he was sure they had 
been playing some trick upon him." — pp. 27i-2?3. 

Dr. Abercrombie records some very peculiar dreams of a premonitory 
character, for which he attempts to account on the general principle of 
association. 

" The following story," he gays, " has been long "mentioned in Edin- 
burgh, and there seems no reason to doubt its authenticity. A clergyman 
had come to this city from a short distance in the country, and was sleeping 
at an inn, when he dreamt of seeing a fire, and one of his children in the 
midst of it He, awoke with the impression, and instantly left town on his 
return home. When he arrived within sight of his house, he found it on 
fire, and got there in time to assist in saving one of his children, who, in 
the alarm and confusion, had been left in a situation of danger. Without 
calling in question the possibility of supernatural communication in such 
cases, this striking occurrence, of which I believe there is little reason to 
doubt the truth, may perhaps he accounted for on simple and natural prin- 
ciples. Let us suppose, that the gentleman had a servant who had shown 
great carelessness in regard to fire, and had often given rise in his mind to 
a strong apprehension that he might set fire to the house. His anxiety 
might be increased by being $"om home, and the same rircttmstance might 
make the servant still mo^e Careless. Let us farther suppose, that the gen- 
tleman, before going to "bed, had, hi addition to this anxiety, suddenly 
recollected that there was oh that day, in the neighbourhood of his house, 
some fair or periodical merry-making, from which the servant was very 
likely to- return in a state of intoxication. It was most natural that these 
impressions should be embodied into a dream of his house being on fire, 
and that the same circumstances might lead to the dream being fulfilled." — 
pp. 281, 282. 

Another of the same kind he undertakes to vouch for as authentic : — 

" A lady dreamt that an aged female relative had been murdered by a 
black servant, and the dream had occurred more than once. She was then 
so impressed by: it, that she went to the house of the lady to whom it re- 
lated, and prevailed upon a gentleman to watch in an adjoining room during 
the following night. About three o'clock in the morning, the gentleman, 
hearing footsteps on the stair, left his place of concealment, and met the 
servant carrying up' a quantity of coals. Being questioned as to where he 
was going, he replied, in a confused and hurried manner, that he was going 
to meud his mistress' fire, — -which, at three o'clock in the morning, in the 
middle of summer, was evidently impossible ; and, on farther investigation, 
a strong knife was found concealed beneath the coals. Another lady dreamt 
that a boy, her nephew, had been drowned along with some young com- 
panions with whom he had engaged to go on a sailing excursion in the 
Firth of Forth. She sent for him in the morning, and, with much difficulty, 
prevailed upon himyto give up his engagement ;— his companions went, and 
were all drowned."-^p. 283. 

We must, in fairnefs, add an instance, declared to be equally authen- 
tic, and which might have been regarded as belonging to the premoni- 
tory class of dreams, or even set down as a regular ghost-story, had any 
particular result ensued. We shall allow Dr. Abercrombie to accompany 
it with his own observations : — 

" Such coincidences derive their wonderful character from standing 
alone, and apart from those numerous instances in which such dreams take 
place without any fulfilment. An instance of a very singular kind is men- 
tioned by Mr. Joseph Taylor, and is given by him as an undoubted fact. 

vol., l'l. x 
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A young man, who was at an academy a hundred miles from home, dreamt 
that he went to his father's house in the night, tried the front door, but 
found it locked; got in by a back-door, and, finding nobody out of bed, 
went directly to the bed-room of his parents. He then said to his mother, 
whom he found awake, " Mother, I am going a long journey, and am come 
to bid you good-bye." On this, she answered under much agitation, " Oh, 
dear son, thou art dead I" He instantly awoke, and thought no more of 
his dream, until, a few days after, he received a letter from his father, in- 
quiring very anxiously after his health, in consequence of a frightful dream 
his mother had on the same night in which the dream now mentioned oc- 
curred to him. She dreamt that she heard some one attempt to open the 
front door, then go to the back door, and at last come into her bed-room. 
She then saw it was her son, who came to the side of her bed, and said, 
" Mother, 1 am going a long journey, and am come to bid you good-bye;" 
on which she exclaimed, " Oh, dear son, thou art dead f" But nothing 
unusual happened to any of the parties. The singular dream must hare 
originated in some strong mental impression which had been made on both 
the individuals about the same time ; and to have traced the source of it 
would have been matter of great interest. 

"On a similar principle, we are to account for some of the stories of 
second sight. A gentleman sitting by the fire on a stormy night, and anxi- 
ous about some of his domestics who are at sea in a boat, drops asleep for a 
few seconds, dreams, very naturally, of drowning men, and starts up with 
an exclamation that his boat is lost. If the boat returns in safety, 
the vision is no more thought of. If it is lost, as is very likely to happen, 
the story passes for second sight ; and it is, in /act, one of the anecdotes that 
are given as the most authentic instances jf it." — pp. 28S-285. 

From such an instance as the one related above, it is obvious that for 
many a hobgoblin story, and firmly accredited tale of apparitions, we 
are altogether indebted to dreaming. Many a weak-minded, supersti- 
tious old lady, has dreamed of such occurrences ; and so strong and 
vivid has been the impression made by the dream, that it has been 
mistaken for a waking reality, and been told as such in solemn and sin- 
cere belief of the truth of the declaration. In this particular we per- 
fectly agree with Mr. Macnish ; and on this very account we beg 
specially to recommend his little volume to the perusal of our spectral 
and ghostly friend Caspa*1*Opfm. What between white cats and 
midnight dreams, we apprehend Demonology would fall far short of the 
number of authenticated facts, which, according to the philosophy of 
induction, would be necessary for the establishment of its claims as a 
science. 

We profess ourselves incompetent to enter with the requisite degree 
of sympathy into the details of the horrors of dreaming. We remem- 
ber, in childhood, to have frequently dreamed of falling ; after the cause 
assigned by onr author for such an imagination, we should not like to 
confess that we had often fancied ourselves in this predicament in 
our night visions since. In the days of our boyhood, we have sometimes 
sat by stealth, and listened to the yeoman's tale : 

" His moving accidents in lane and street, 
His hair-breadth scapes of being shot orpik'd, 
And all his campaign's history, 

until we have retired to bed shivering with horror, and dreamed of 
being ourselves piked, shot, or somewhat similarly disposed of. We 
well remember, at the present moment, such a dream as this, the dis- 
tinct scenery of which was laid in the respectable neighbourhood of 
Patrick's market; and we could almost venture to identify the hall 
into which, after gallantly shooting at the rebels, we took care to retreat 
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fur shelter, when it came to the turn of our antagonists to lire. But 
we are almost inclined to agree with the opinion from which our author 
expresses his dissent, that these are the visions of childhood, and that 
with the years and joys of childhood they pass away. We"are certainly 
inclined to subscribe to his observations, that the slumbers of infancy 
are far from bearing that character of unmingled happiness which it is 
frequently supposed they possess. We are conscious that many a dream 
of intense horror and wretchedness disturbed our repose in those years 
of early life which memory is able to recal : these fearful visions are 
gone by like the troubles of childhood ; and we have sometimes been 
led to admire the kindness of that providence, which relieves the anxiety 
of the waking cares of maturer age by the sweet alternation of a sounder 
and more undisturbed repose. 

On some of the questions mooted by Mr. M'Nish, we confess that 
we expected more of philosophical research and argumentative discus- 
sion : the sleep of plants is too interesting a subject, and the sleep of 
the soul one too important to be dismissed with the short and unsatis- 
factory chapters which he has thought proper to bestow on them — chap- 
ters, which might as well have been omitted, unless he had more to say 
upon the points to which they professed to relate. As they stand at 
present, they are something like a chapter of which we recollect to have 
somewhere read ' On the Rats of Iceland,' and which consisted of the 
following sentence : ' There are no rats in Iceland.' Indeed, the few 
sentences strung together on the latter of the two subjects mentioned 
above, is not by any means so definite, nor does it convey any thing like 
such an amount a£ information. 

The following directions for the management of sleep, the propriety 
of which, it will not require much of philosophical acumen to discover, 
will probably be far more serviceable to the generality of our readers, 
than any more learned disquisitions on the subject. 

" The chamber in which we deep should be always large, high-roofed, 
and airy. In modem houses, these requisites are too much overlooked ; 
and the sleeping apartments sacrificed to the public rooms, which are of 
great dimensions, while the bed-rooms resemble closets more than any 
thing else. This error is exceedingly detrimental to health. The rooms 
wherein so great a portion of life is passed, should always he roomy, and, 
if possible, not placed upon the ground floor, because such a situation is 
apt to be damp and worse ventilated than higher up. 

" The next consideration applies to the bed itself, which ought to be 
large, and not placed near to the wall, but at some distanee from it, both to 
avoid any dampness which may exist, and admit a freer circulation of air. 
The curtains should never be drawn closely together, even in the coldest 
weather. Some space ought always to be left open; and when the season 
is not severe, they should be removed altogether. The mattress, or bed, on 
which we lie, ought always to be rather hard. Nothing is more injurious 
to health than soft beds : they effeminate the individual, render his flesh soft 
and flabby, and incapacitate him from undergoing any privation. The tex- 
ture of which the couch is made, is not of much consequence, [provided it 
be not too soft : hence, feather-beds, or mattresses of hair or straw, are 
almost equally good, if they are suitable in this particular. I may mention, 
however, that the hair mattress, from being cooler, and less apt to imbibe 
moisture, is preferable, at least during the summer season, to a bed of fea- 
thers. Those soft yielding feather beds, in which the body sinks deeper, 
are highly pernicious, as they keep up an unnatural heat, and maintain, 
during the whole night, a state of exhausting perspiration. Air-beds have 
been lately recommended, but I can assert, from personal experience, that 
they are the worst that can possibly be employed. They become very soon 
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heated to a most unpleasant degree ; and it is impossible to repose upon 
them with any comfort: the same remark applies to air-pillows, which I 
several times attempted to use, but was compelled to desist, owing to the 
disagreeable heat that was generated in a few minutes. 

" The pillow, as well as the bed or mattress, should be pretty hard. 
When it is too soft, the head soon Sinks in it, and becomes very hot and un- 
pleasant. 

" With regard to the covering, there can be no doubt that it is mostwhole- 
some to lie between sheets. Some persons prefer having blankets next their 
skin, but this, besides being an uncleanly practice, is hurtful to the consti- 
tution, as it generates perspiration, and keeps up a heat which cannot but 
be injurious. 

'I A common custom prevails of wanning the bed before going to sleep. 
This, also, except with delicate people, and during very cold seasons, is 
pernicious. It is far better to let the bed be chafed by the natural heat of 
the body, which, in most cases, even in very severe weather, will be suffi- 
cient for the purpose. 

" We ought never to sleep overloaded with clothes, but have merely what 
is sufficient to keep up a comfortable warmth, and no more. When this is 
exceeded, we straightway perspire, which not only breaks the sleep, but has 
a bad effect upon the system. 

" When a person is in health, the atmosphere of his apartment should be 
cool ; on this account, fires are exceedingly hurtful, and should never be had 
recourse to, except when the individual is delicate, or the weather intolera- 
bly severe. When they become requisite, we should carefully guard against 
smoke, as fatal accidents have arisen from this cause. 

" Nothing is so injurious as damp beds. It becomes, therefore, every 
person, whether at home or abroad, to look to this matter, and see that the 
bedding on which he lies is thoroughly dry, and free from even the slightest 
moisture. By neglecting such a precaution, rheumatism, colds, inflamma- 
tions, and death itself may ensile. Indeed, these calamities are very fre- 
quently traced to the circumstance of the person's having incautiously slept 
upon a damp bed. For the same reason, the walls and floor of the room 
should be dry, and wet clothes should never be hung up, as the atmosphere 
is sure to become impregnated with ft moisture which is highly pernicious. 
In like manner, we should avoid- 'sleeping in a> bed that has. been occupied 
by the sick, till the bedding has beeri cleansed and thoroughly aired. When 
a person has died of any infectious disease, the clothes in which he lay 
ought to be burned ; and this should be extended to the bed or mattress 
itself. Even the bedstead should be carefully washed and fumigated. 

" On going to sleep, all sorts of restraints must be> removed from the 
body ; the collar of the night-shirt should be unbuttoned, and the neckcloth 
taken off. With regard to the head, the more lightly it is covered the bet- 
ter : on this account, we should wear a thin cotton or silk night-cap ; and 
this is still better if made of net-work. Some persons wear worsted, or 
flannel caps, but these are exceedingly improper, and are only justifiable in 
old or rheumatic subjects. The grand rule of health is to keep the head 
cool, and the feet warm ; hence, the night-cap cannot be too thin. In fact, 
the chief use of this piece of clothing is to preserve the hair, and prevent it 
from being disordered and matted together. 

" Sleeping in stockings is a bad and uncleanly habit, which should never 
be practised. By accustoming ourselves to do without any covering upon 
the feet, we will seldom experience any uneasy feeling of cold in these parts, 
provided we have a sufficiency of clothing about us, to keep the rest of the 
system comfortable ; and if, notwithstanding, they still remain cold, this 
can easily be obviated by wrapping a warm flannel-cloth around them, or 
by applying to them, for a few minutes, a heated iron, or a bottle of warm 
water. 

" The posture of the body must also be attended to. The head should 
be tolerably elevated, especially in plethoric subjects : consequently, tlw 
bolster or pillows must be suitable to this purpose. The position, from the 
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neck downwards, ought to he as nearly as possible horizontal. The half- 
sitting posture, with the shoulders considerably elevated, is exceedingly in- 
jurious, as the thoracic and abdominal viscera are thereby compressed, and 
respiration, digestion, and circulation materially impeded. L ymg upon the 
back is also improper, in consequence of its bad effect upon the breathing, 
and tendency to produce night-mare. Most people pass the greater part of 
the night upon the side, which is certainly the most comfortable position 
that can be assumed in sleep. According to Dr. A. Hunter, women who 
love their husbands generally lie upon the right side. On this point, I can 
give no opinion. I have known individuals who could not sleep except 
upon the back, but these are rare cases." — pp. 237, 238, 239, 240, 242, 243, 
344. 

The observations on early rising, we are tempted to transcribe : 
" Every circumstance contributes to render early rising advisable to those 
who are in the enjoyment of health. There is no time of the day equal in 
beauty and freshness to the morning, when nature has just parted with the 
gloomy mantle which night had flung over her, and stands before us like a 
young bride, from whose aspect the veil which covered her loveliness, has 
been withdrawn. The whole material world has a vivifying appearance. 
The husbandman is up at his labour, the forest leaves sparkle with drops of 
crystal dew, the flowers raise their rejoicing heads towards the sun, the 
birds pour forth their anthems of gladness ; and the wide face of creation 
itself seems as if awakened and refreshed from a mighty slumber. All 
these things, however, are bid from the eyes of the sluggard : nature, in 
her most glorious aspect, is, to him, a sealed book ; and while every scene 
around him is full of beauty, interest, and animation, he alone is passionless 
and uninspired. Behold him stretched upon the couch of rest ! In vain 
does the clock proclaim that the reign of day has commenced ! In vain 
does the morning light stream fiercely in by the chinks of the window, as 
if to startle him from his repose ! He hears not — he sees not, for blindness 
and deafness rule over him with despotic sway, and lay a deadening spell 
upon his faculties. ■ And when he does at length awake — far on in the day— 
from the torpor of this benumbing sleep, he is not refreshed. He does not 
start at once into new life — an altered man, with joy in his mind, and 
vigour in his frame. On the contrary, he is dull, languid, and stupid, as if 
half recovered from a paroxysm of drunkenness. He yawns, stretches 
himself, and stalks into the breakfast parlour, to partake in solitude, and 
without appetite, of his unrefreshing meal — while his eyes are red and 
gummy, his beard unshorn, his face unwashed, and his clothes disorderly, 
and ill put on. Uncleanliness and sluggishness generally go hand in hand ; 
for the obtuseness of mind which disposes a man to waste the most pre- 
cious hours of existence in debasing sleep, will naturally make him neglect 
his person. ' A little more sleep,' says Solomon, ' a little more slumber, a 
little more folding of the hands to sleep.' ' How long wilt thou sleep, O 
sluggard ? when wilt thou arise out of thy sleep?' " — pp. 255, 256. 

And now, supposing [our readers to have made the northern tour, 
(not of Europe, but of our own green isle) under the direction of a 
guide, to whom we cannot but be suspected of feeling some degree of 
partiality, we will venture to close our review of so sleepy a subject 
with the lines which we have such high authority for quoting as truly 
classical : — wishing 

" To each, to all, a fair good night. 
And pleasiDg dreams and slumbers light." 



